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U. 5. Operates Mines 
To End Coal Strike 


Coal miners of the United States 
had a new boss last week—Uncle 
Sam himself. Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes took over 
operation of the mines, as a strike 
threatened to cut off our vital coal 
supply. 

About 450,000 bituminous* miners 
in 26 states, and 80,000 anthracite* 
miners in Pennsylvania, had gone 
out on strike. The strike was called 
by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The miners asked for a wage in- 
crease of $2 a day. The mine owners 
refused to grant this raise. 

Most unions have promised not to 
strike during the war. Instead, they 
submit their disputes to the War 
Labor Board. But Mr. Lewis refused 
to take part in the hearings of the 
WLB. He said that the WLB would 
not grant the miners enough of a 
raise to meet the cost of living. 

President Roosevelt ordered the 
miners to return to work. “The con- 
tinuance of these strikes would have 
the same effect on the war as a de- 
feat,” he said. But Mr. Lewis defied 
the President, and refused to call off 
the strike. 

The President then ordered Sec- 
retary Ickes to take over the mines 
and operate them, so as to aid the war 
effort. Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson was ordered to provide 
military protection for the miners 
who returned to work. “Tomorrow 
the Stars and Stripes will fly over 
the coal mines,” the President said. 
“I hope every miner will be at work 
under that flag.” 

Secretary Ickes and Mr. Lewis 
then reached an agreement, post- 
poning the strike until May 19. The 
miners went back to work, while 
attempts were made to settle the 
wage dispute. 

Desert Bath: When Italian troops 
fled from a desert camp in Tunisia, 
they left a bathtub behind. Corp. 
Martin Potter and Sgt. Herbert Hag- 
gas make good use of captured tub. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Post-War Training 
Proposed for Youth 


On returning from his 7,600-mile 
tour of the nation, President Roose- 
velt said that he favors a year’s train- 
ing for every young American after 
the war. 

The President was well impressed 
by the physical fitness and mental 
alertness of the men in training 
camps. He found that the average 
Yank had gained 10 pounds in 
weight, added about one inch to his 
chest measurement, and taken four 
inches off his waistline. “In peace- 
time it wouldn’t hurt any youth to 
make a contribution of one year to 
his country,” the President said. 

The post-war training would be 
only partly military, the President 
explained. Our factories would be 
used in the plan, as well as our train- 
ing camps. He believes this training 
would benefit all Americans. 

The President compared this trip 
with the one he took last September. 
He found that our Army is now over 
its growing pains and is grown-up. 
By this he meant that the Army has 
become very efficient in its training, 
and in handling its supply problems. 











We Shell Aleutians 
And Bomb Gilberts 


In the North Pacific, a U. S. naval 
force shelled the Japanese-held 
island of Attu. This island is at the 
western end of the Aleutians, near 
Kiska, which is also held by the 
enemy (see map in April 5 Jr. Schol., 

. S). 

. The Japanese have been building 
airfields on Kiska and Attu, They 
plan to use these bases for bombing 
raids on Alaska, and attacks on our 
shipping in the North Pacific. 

For weeks U. S. and Canadian 
bombers have pounded Kiska and 
Attu, Whenever the fog lifts, our 
planes speed over the islands to blast 
the Japanese airfields and submarine 
base. But the enemy stubbornly goes 
on fortifying the islands. 

Meanwhile, U. S. bombers raided 
the Japanese-held Gilbert Islands, in 
the South Pacific (also shown on 
map in April 5 Jr. Schol.). Our 
planes shattered a phosphate works 
and an air base. 

The Gilberts threaten our supply 
line to the Solomons and Australia. 
They guard Truk—the main Japanese 
stronghold in the Pacific. 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 






















































































Justus in The Sioux City Journal 


ALL for Victory! 





Russia Breaks Ties 
With Polish Leaders 


One link in the United Nations 
chain was snapped last week. Russia 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Polish government - in - exile, 
which has headquarters in London. 
The Nazis rejoiced to see this quar- 
rel. It is part of their war strategy to 
arouse disunity among the United 
Nations. 

In breaking off relations, the Rus- 
sians charged that the Polish gov- 
ernment leaders were acting not as 
allies of Russia, but as enemies. 
Here is how the quarrel grew: 

1. The Nazis broadcast a report 
that they had found 10,000 graves 
of Polish officers near Smolensk, 
Russia. They said that the Russians 
had killed these Polish officers before 
the German invasion of Russia. This 
was a part of the Nazi campaign to 
split the United Nations. 

2. The Polish government leaders 
did not trust their ally, Russia. In- 
stead, they asked the International 


Red Cross to investigate the Nazi 


report. 

8. The Russians were insulted at 
this action of the Polish government. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov said 
that the Germans had killed the 10,- 
000 Polish officers. He charged that 
the Polish government was cooperat- 
ing with Hitler, and indignantly 
broke off relations. 





Map Study: Tunisian Front 


United Nations forces in Tunisia 
pushed forward Ifst week against 
stubborn Axis resistance. The map at 
bottom of this page shows the Tuni- 
sian battlefront, with our armies 
closing in on German Marshal Rom- 
mel’s troops. 

The main Axis strongholds were 
the cities of Bizerte and Tunis. 
Bizerte’s defenses were especially 
strong. But our forces had at least 
one advantage—they were being ad- 
vised by Admiral Muselier, the 
Frenchman who built Bizerte’s de- 
fenses in 1938. 

Mateur Sector.* “Djebel trouble” 
was the Americans’ name for the 
stiff fighting in the north, where the 
Yanks drove the Germans back a 
by hill toward Mateur. “Djebel” i 
the Arab word for mountain. 

One of the most important of 
these mountains was Bald Hill (see 
map). U. S. Engineers first cleared 
the mountainside of mines. Then our 
infantry charged up the steep slopes, 
while the enemy hurled down mortar 
and machine gun fire. The Yanks 
prodded Germans from behind every 
boulder. Our Long Toms—155-mm. 
guns—lobbed shell after shell into 
the Axis supply lines, and the Nazis 
retreated swiftly. 

Tebourba Sector. On this part of 





the front, the British 1st Army fought 
their way across the mountains. Par- 
achutists went first, to wipe out the 
Axis mountain defenses. These para- 
chutists, who wear red berets,* are 
called “Red Devils” by the Germans. 

Churchill tanks ground up 2,000 
feet to take Long Stop Hill, a Ger- 
man fortress on the road to Tebour- 
ba. The British forces then attacked 
Djebel bou Aoukaz (not shown on 
map ). It is the last mountain before 
a level plain which leads to Tunis. 

The British captured Djebel bou 
Aoukaz, but the Nazis counterat- 
tacked savagely, and took it back. 

Pont du Fahs Sector. Pont du Fahs 
was a main communications center 
of the Nazis, and a mountain pass to 
the Tunis plain. Moroccan warriors, 
fighting under the French flag, 
pushed on toward the key center. 
These warriors are called Goumiers. 
They wear turbans and _ striped 
robes, and brandish long knives. 

South of Pont du Fahs, tae British 
8th Army prepared new blows 
against the enemy. 

Other British veterans, making 
heavy going through the mountains 
above Enfidaville, checked counter- 
attacks on their left flank and ad- 
vanced four miles up the coastal 
road toward Hammamet. 
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On map of Tunisian front, flags indicate armies of United Nations and Axis. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1211-1935) 


"Free Trade in Ideas’’ 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





4 AT THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM IN 1862 
HOLMES WAS SHOT THROUGH THE 
NECK AND LEFT FOR DEAD. 8U7 HE WAS 


PICKED UP AT NIGHT BY FARM BOYS AND 
NURSED BACK TO LIFE, 








T THE time of his retirement at 91 from the U. S. Supreme Court, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had won rank as a great judge and 
an outstanding defender of democracy in the United States. 

He was born in Boston, the son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
physician and author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Young Holmes was graduated from Harvard in 1861, then served — 
three years during the War Between the States. = = 

Holmes later studied law at Harvard and began his practice : 
in 1867. He taught at Harvard in the 1870s and in 1882 was 
appointed a justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. He became Chief Justice of that Court in 1899, and in 1902 
was appointed Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

During 29 years on the Court, Holmes insisted that the Federal 
and State Governments be given freedom to experiment with 
new ideas. He strongly defended the right of freedom of speech. 






































3 AFTER YEARS AS A LAW SCHOLAR 
AND JUOGE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
HOLMES SAID FAREWELL TO HIS 
BOSTON FRIENDS FOLLOWING HIS 
APPOINTMENT AS ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE U.S. SUPREME COURT. 


2 DURING A CONFEDERATE RAID ON WASHINGTON 
IN 1864, HOLMES MET PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

| UNDER UNUSUAL CIRCUMSTANCES, HE 
WASTED NO WORDS IN OROERING THE PRES- 
(DENT TO STOP EXPOSING HIMSELF TO RIFLE 
FIRE. 


4 EACH YEAR, JUSTICE HOLMES HAD A 
NEW SECRETARY, CHOSEN FROM THE HON- 
OR GRADUATES OF HARVARD LAW S(HOOL, 
A YEAR WITH THE WITTY, LEARNED JUDGE 
WAS EAGERLY SOUGHT BY LAW STUDENTS, 
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@ ONLY ONCE AFTER RETIREMENT FROM THE 
COURT IW 1932 DID HOLMES PUBLICLY EXPRESS 
AWN OPINION ON CURRENT AFFAIRS, THAT WAS 
WHEN HE SUPPORTED THE UNIVERSITY IW EXILE 
70 AID SCHOLARS DRIVEN FROM NAZI GERMANY. 














5 IW ONE OF HIS NOTABLE OPINIONS DEFENDING FREEDOM OF SPEECH, 
JUSTICE HOLMES EXPLAINED CLEARLY TO ALL AMERICANS THE TRUE 
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IVA MEXICO! VIVAN LOS 
ESTADOS UNIDOS!” These 
cheers mean “Long Live Mexico! 
Long Live the United States!” They 
greeted President. Manuel Avila 
Camacho and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when the two leaders met 
in Monterrey (see map) last month. 
In his speech at Monterrey, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared: “We know 
that the day of the exploitation* of 
the resources and the people of one 
country for the benefit of another 
country is definitely over.” This 
marked a new friendly step in U. S.- 
Mexican relations. 

Before World War II, Mexicans 
were not very friendly toward the 
United States. They feared that the 
powerful “Colossus of the North” 
(U. S. A.) might harm their small 
country. Here are some of the events 
which led Mexicans to mistrust us: 

l. In 1915 a Mexican bandit 
leader, Pancho Villa, was said to 
have killed 17 Americans in a raid 
on New Mexico. General John J. 
Pershing was sent into Mexico to 
hunt down Villa. The Mexicans re- 
sented this because Villa was con- 
sidered a friend of the poor peons,* 
and called “the Robin Hood of 
Mexico.” 








Severin from Three Lions 


Chiseling head of Indian in Mexico City, leading art center of the Americas. 


Ic O 


2. In 1914 U. S. naval forces 
landed at the seaport of Vera Cruz 
(see map), seized it and forced the 
resignation of President Huerta. 

3. Mexicans believe that U. S. 
business companies have exploited 
the rich Mexican oil lands, without 
giving Mexico a fair share of the 
profits. The Mexicans became so 
aroused that they took over the oil 
fields owned by U. S. and British 
companies. Our country protested 
this act, and stopped buying Mexi- 
can silver. Mexico then increased 
her trade with Germany and Japan. 

Due to the Good Neighbor Policy, 
this dispute has 


Mexico was one of the first Latin 
Americar nations to declare war on 
the Axis. Mexico and Brazil are our 
most active Latin American allies. 
There are two principal ways in 
which Mexico is helping to win the 
war: 

1. Mexico helps to patrol the 
Caribbean and Pacific waters, guard- 
ing the Panama Canal and Califor- 
nia. The Mexican Army, commanded 
by General J. Salvador Sanchez, is 
small but tough. Several mechanized 
divisions are being trained. They are 
equipped with U. S. tanks and cars. 

2. Mexico sends us raw materials. 
She has large amounts of three vital 
war materials—graphite, antimony, 
and mercury; and smaller amounts 
of tungsten, vanadium, tin, mica, 
zine, and copper. 

In return for Mexico's aid, we are 
sending her factory equipment, and 
raw materials such as rayon, wood 
pulp, chemicals, steel and iron. U. S. 
exports are helping to develop Mexi- 
co's mines and to build railroads 
there. 

The sleepy Mexican land is being 
transformed. The peons are raising 
more varied crops. Steel mills, blast 
furnaces, and a, huge hydroelectric 
plant are being built. A network of 
railroad tracks gleams over the dusty 
flats and steep mountains of age-old 
Mexico. 

The war has brought a boom* to 
Mexico, but it has also brought sac- 
rifice to the people. There are many 
shortages, and the cost of living has 
gone up. But the Mexicans are de- 
termined to follow their President 
Avila Camacho, who said: “Mexico 
is at war until a peace worthy of 
living is achieved.” 

(See “Countries of the Caribbean” 
on next 2 pages.) 





been settled. But | 
at one time U. S.- 


Mexican relations 
were so cold that 
the Nazis asked 
Mexico to join the 
Axis. They prom- 
ised to give her 
Arizona and New 
Mexico after the 
war! But the Nazis 
forget one thing— 
that the Mexicans 
are a democratic 
and freedom-loving 


people: 
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May shows Monterrey, Mexico, where Presidents met. 
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Photo above: Indian boy of Guatemala. 


I. Caribbean hideouts, the pirates 
Morgan, Blackbeard, and Teach lay 
in wait for New World shipping. 
From islands, blockade 
runners dashed to Charleston and 
Wilmington during our Civil War. 
The Caribbean is a place of legend 
and romance, a vacationland of great 
natural be — But during the Glob- 
al War, the Caribbean is more im- 
portant because it guards the most 
vital spot in our hemisphere—the 
Panama Canal. 

The map on the opposite 
shows the Caribbean 
aid in guarding the Canal. American 
flags mark UV. S. military bases on 
these istands. There are several pas- 
sages leading from the Atlantic into 
the Caribbean, such as Anegada Pas- 
sage, Mona Passage, Windward Pas- 
sage, and the Canal of Yucatan 
(locate them on the map). But an 
enemy could not easily pass through 
these gateways. Yanks and other 
United Nations forces are ever vigi- 
lant to guard the way to “The Ditch,” 
as the Panama Canal is called. 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


Caribbean 


page 


how islands 


The islands of this vital Caribbean 
can be divided into five groups: 
Dutch, French, British, U. S., 
those which are independent. 

Dutch Islands. Curacao and Aruba 
(see map) belong to The Nether- 
lands. aie 


and 


ough their mother coun- 


try is under Nazi rule, these islands 
(along with Dutch Guiana) are car- 
rying on the fight against the Axis. 

The oil for Britain’s war effort, 
which comes from Venezuela, is re- 
fined on Aruba and Curacao. In Feb- 
ruary 1942 a German submarine 
crept into Aruba harbor, sank oil 
tankers and shelled the refineries. So 
American troops came to aid the 
straw-hatted Dutch Marines. 

French Islands. Martinique and 
Guadaloupe belong to France. They 
are governed by Admiral Georges 
Robert, who has refused to cooper- 
ate with the United Nations. Admiral 
Robert recently denied that he is a 

Vichy man, but he took no steps to 
join the fight against the Axis. 

The United States broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with these islands, 
because of Admiral Robert's atti- 
tude. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
charged that Robert was still obey- 
ing Vichy’s orders. 

British Islands. The British West 
Indies include the Bahama Islands 
(near top of map), Jamaica (near cen- 
ter of map), Barbados, Tobago, and 
Trinidad (near righthand border of 
map). These are beautiful islands 
with white beaches fringed by tall 
palm trees. Unfortunately, they are 
overcrowded, and there are not 
enough jobs for the native popula- 
tion. Wages are very low, and there 
is much poverty and hunger. 
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U. S. Islands. Our Caribbean pos- 
sessions include Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. They too are troubled 
by poverty and unemployment. 

Because of the wartime shipping 
shortage, Puerto Rico cannot export 
her crops of coffee, sugar, and to- 
bacco, and cannot import enough 
food. A committee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, headed by Senator Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico, jis investi- 
gating the problem of Puerto Rico’s 
food supply. 

The Virgin Islands became U. S. 
possessions during World War I. We 
bought them from Denmark for 25 
million dollars, as we feared that 
they might fall into German hands. 

Independent Nations. Two of the 
independent nations of the Carib- 
bean share the island of Hispaniola 
—“Little Spain.” The Dominican Re- 
public occupies the eastern part of 
Hispaniola, while Haiti occupies the 
western part. 

The Dominican Republic is a fer- 
tile land, mountainous and with rich 
valleys. Sugar is the main crop. The 
Dominicans formerly imported a 
great part of their food, but because 
of the shipping shortage they must 
now grow their own. In contrast to 
most other Caribbean lands, the Do- 
minican Republic does not have 
enough people to raise the needed 
food. So the republic has offered 
land to refugees from Europe, if only 
they will take up farming. One set- 
tlement at Sosua is giving 2,500 
refugees a new'start in life. 

Haiti was the only Latin Ameri- 
can nation which was settled by the 
French, instead of the Spanish and 
Portuguese. Haiti was also the first 
Latin American nation to proclaim 
its independence, and throw off for- 
eign rule. The Haitian Revolution of 

1804, which won freedom from 
France, was led by Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture, an outstanding Negro gen- 
eral. 

Today, Haiti is overcrowded, and 
needs food, medicine, and machin- 
ery. The people are very poor, and 
health conditions are bad. 

This brings us to the third inde- 
pendent nation of the Caribbean— 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


the Republic of Cuba. Cuba occu- 
pies the largest island of the Carib- 
bean, and is only 90 miles from Key 
West, Fla. 

Under the leadership of young 
President Fulgencio Batista, Cuba is 
a firm member of the United Na- 
tions. The Cubans have made great 
sacrifices during the war. Their 
island nation is the sugar bowl of 
the world, and could supply all the 
nations with sugar. But there is little 
room for sugar in cargo ships today, 
and much of Cuba’s sugar cannot be 
exported. Asa result, many canefields 
have fallen idle, and the sugar work- 
ers have lost their jobs. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN NATIONS 


Now let us cross to the other side 
of the Caribbean, for a brief visit to 
the Central American nations. There 
are six republics and a British colony 
in this group of countries. For a cen- 
tury there has been talk of uniting 
the six republics into a United States 


of Central America, which would 
rank in size and wealth with the 
nations of South America. But so far 
no steps have been taken to do this, 
and the little countries remain di- 
vided. 

Here is a roundup of these nations: 

Guatemala—Wealthiest of the Cen- 
tral American nations. Although 
called a “republic,” Guatemala is 
ruled by a dictator, General Jorge 
Ubico. He has built good roads, and 
modernized the country. 


British Honduras—The sleepiest 
corner of the Caribbean, formerly 
part of Guatemala. Famous for deep- 
sea fishing. The chief products are 
tropical fruits, mahogany, and chicle 
for chewing gum. 


Honduras—World’s greatest ba- 
nana land. Honduras is the most 
mountainous Central American na- 
tion, and Hondurans themselves 
knew little about their country until 
the coming of the airplane. Ruled bv 


7 


a dictator, General Tiburcio Carias 
Andino. 

Nicaragua — Largest Central 
American nation. Has had many 
revolutions and civil wars. On sev- 
eral occasions, U. S$. Marines have 
landed there to protect American 
lives and property. > 

Dictator of this “republic” is Gen- 
eral Anastasio Samoza. He dreams 
of cutting a 180-mile-long canal 
across Nicaragua which would rival 
the Panama Canal. 

Costa Rica—A true democracy, un- 
like many of its neighbors. President 
is Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia, a 
doctor in private life. Costa Rica was 
the first nation of Latin America to 
declare war on the Axis. 

Panama—“The Bridge of the West- 
ern World,” connecting North Ameri- 
ca with South America. Panama 
curves (see map) so that in some 
places the Atlantic Ocean is west of 
the Pacific! 

Panama seceded trom Colombia in 
1903. A strip of land extending for 
five miles on each side of the Canal, 
the Panama, Canal Zone, belongs to 
the United States. 

The President of Panama is Ri- 
cardo Adolfo de la Guardia. 

(Next Week: Canada and Alaska) 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Map shows Central America, Caribbean Sea and islands. Flags mark U. S. military bases. 






















VICTORY QUIZ wars vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Choose the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 


1. The charge that the Polish government-in-exile 
was cooperating with Hitler was made by (a) Benes; 
(b) oe Sm (c) Mikhailovitch. 

2. The Japanese plan to use Kiska and Attu as 
bases for bombing raids on (a) Australia; (b) Alaska; 
(c) Greenland. 

3. John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers, 
refused to attend the hearings of the (a) War Pro- 


duction Board; (b) War Manpower Commission; (c) 
War Labor Board. 


2. MEXICO 


Choose the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 6 points each. Total, 18 

l. In 1914 U. S. naval forces seized the Mexican 
seaport of (a) Santa Cruz; (b) Vera Cruz; (c) Cruz 
Grande. 


My score 


settled their 
(b) water- 


United States have 
(a) airplane factories 


2., Mexico and the 
dispute concerning 
ways; (c) oil fields. 
. The President of Mexico is (a) Avila Camacho; 
(b) J. Salvador Sanchez; (c) Lazaro Cardenas. 


My score 


3 CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


Listed below are 10 Caribbean island countries. 
Before each name write D if it is Dutch, F if French, 
B if British, U if U. S., or I if independent. Score 3 
points each. Total, 30. 

6. _. Bahamas 

— Virgin Islands 
8. __. Aruba 
9.__. Puerto Rico 


10. _. Cuba 
My score 


— Martinique 
. —__ Jamaica 


l. 

a 

3, _. Guade loupe 
4,___ Curacao 
5. 


__ Dominican Republic 


4 CENTRAL AMERICA 


In the following list, five fre Central American na- 
tions, while five are not. Underline the Central Ameri- 
can nations. Score 5 points for each correct Central 
American nation. Total, 25. 


Venezuela, Honduras, Nicaragua, Papua, Costa Rica, 
Mozambique, Mauritania, Guatemala, 
guay. 


5 BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Underline the correct answer to each of the follow- 
ing questions. Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 


did Oliver Wendell 


Panama, Para- 


My score 


1. From what body 
retire at the age of 91? 


Holmes 

Massachusetts Legislature U. S. Supreme Court 
Harvard University Faculty 

2. What were the two professions of Holmes’s father? 

Doctor and Author 

Statesman and Minister 


Lawyer and Judge 


3. What President appointed Holmes to the Supreme 
Court? 


Grover Cleveland William Taft Theodore Roosevelt 


My score 


My total score _____ VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


anthracite (AN-thruh-site). 

acousties (uh-KOOS-tix). 
hall, auditorium, etc., 
can be heard in it. 

beret (beh-RAY). A round flat cap of soft material. 

bituminous (bih-TYOO-mih-nus). Soft coal. 

boom. A rapid growth of prosperity. 

chandelle (shan-DEL). A zoom; a swift ascent. 

eutter. A small vessel with one mast. 

exploitation (ex-ploy-TAY-shun). Making use of 
someone or something for one’s own gain. 

interphone. A telephone for communication within 
an airplane. 

lazy eight. 


Hard coal. 
The qualities of a room, 
that determine how well sound 


An acrobatic aerial maneuver in which 
the plane makes a figure eight flying on its side. 
peon (PEE-ahn). A member of the laboring class 
in Latin America. 
raucous (RAW-kuss). Hoarse, disagreeably harsh. 
sector (SEK-ter). A part of a battlefront. 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Toussaint L’Ouverture—too-SAN loo-ver-TYOOR. 
Curacao—kyoo-ruh-SO. Honduras—hon-DOO-rus. 
Guadeloupe—gwa-duh-LOOP. Haiti—HAY-tih. 
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WORKIN G 


OF JUNIOR SOCHOLASTIS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 
OF MEXICO, CARIBBEAN 


Our Theme Article this week is divided into two parts: 
“Mexico” (page 5) and “Caribbean Countries” (pages 6 
and 7). 

The article on Mexico ig concerned primarily with that 
nation’s role in the war, but the color and vitality of Mexico 
suggest further study, where it is possible. Pupils should 
be easily interested in research on Mexican questions. You 
might assign groups to prepare material on these topics: 

1. Natural Resources. 

2° The Peoples of Mexico: Aztecs, Mayas, Spaniards, 
Present Population. 

3. Beginning of-Mexico’s National Period, and Her Lead- 
ers. 
4. Folk Arts and Legends. 

Your pupils would enjoy hearing the legend of how 
Mexico got her name. We quote it from Picture Map Geog- 
raphy of Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, by 
Vernon Quinn (Frederick A. Stokes Company; $2): 

“Before the Aztecs reached Mexico from the north, ac- 
cording to the legend, they were led for six hundred years 
in their wanderings by the Hummingbird Wizard; and even 
after he died and became their War-god, they kept his bones 
and skull and carried them on their march. One day a devil 
— in the skull, and the high priest could not get rid 
of it, so he threw the skull away among some maguey plants. 

“The devil leaped out and turned into a snake that 
crawled farther under a maguey. The Aztecs were alarmed, 
for they knew now that the snake was their War-god, the 
Hummingbird Wizard. They begged him to come back, 
promising to carry the skull always with them. The snake 
turned ,into a hare, that he might leap along beside them 
as they marched. And they now named the War-god Mexitli, 
‘Hare of the Maguey.’ In time the Aztecs themselves were 
called also the Mexitli, and this name for them the Spaniards 
turned into “Mexico.” ” 


FILMS ON MEXICO 


Several films on Mexico are available from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Among them are: 

Mexico Builds a Democracy. A 20-minute color film, 
showing the work of the Mexican Government in bringing 
education to its Tarascon, people. Released by the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and distributed without 
rental charge, merely a service charge of 50 cents. 

Mexico (English Narration). Available in three 2-reel 
units at $3 per unit. 

Unit 1—“Modern Mexico.” Pyramids and relics of old 
civilization underneath the modern city. Labor holidays, 
murals being painted, throwing steers by the tail, fiesta 
costumes. Ixtapalapa and its seasonal Passion play. 

Unit 2—“Mexico of Yesterday.” — a mountain 
city with old churches and customs. Sacred city of the Mayas 
in Yucatan. 

Unit 3—Land of the chewing gum; the Outlands. 

The S. M. Eisenstein film material on Mexico is also avail- 
able, as are several Spanish-language films. 


Junior Scholastic References 
We suggest that you review the following articles in 
Junior Scholastic: 
Mexico Builds Army; We Send Eq , Oct. 12, p. 4. 
Military Men Lead Mexico's War Effort, Nov. 2, p. 4. 


Mexico Honors Nuno; Wrote National Hymn, Nov. 9, 
ae 

New Bridge Speeds Vital War Materials, Dec. 14, p. 5. 
Mexico Makes Movies for Latin America, Jan. 11, p. 5. 
Latest News Is Sung in Mexican Corridos, Jan. 18, p. 4. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the meaning of President Roosevelt's state- 
ment: “We know that the day of exploitation of the re- 
sources and people of one country for the benefit of another 
country is definitely over”? 

2. “Mexico is at war until a peace worthy of living is 
achieved,” said President Avila Camacho. Name two things 
that should be included in a peace “worthy of living.” 

Fact Questions 

1. Who is the President of Mexico? 

2. Name one reason for Mexico’s former distrust of the 
United States. 

3. Name two Mexican cities. 

4. What did the Nazis offer Mexico if she would join the 
Axis? 


5. Name one valuable natural resource of Mexico. 


CARIBBEAN COUNTRIES—pp. 6, 7 


The Central American nations and islands of the Carib- 
bean are so numerous that pupils should not be expected 
to acquire a detailed knowledge of the region merely by 
reading our Theme Article. The most important aspect is 
the strategy involved in guarding the Panama Canal. Pupils 
should understand the chain of bases guarding the ap- 
proaches to the Canal, the significance of U. S. action toward 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, etc. 

The class might make product maps, to become familiar 
with the ates iaeaadaen of the area. Let one or two pupils 
be responsible for each island or nation. They can draw 
in the principal products, taken from a geography book. 


Junior Scholastic References 


These articles in past issues of Junior Scholastic may be 
reviewed: 

Letter from Havana, Cuba, Sept. 14, p. 9. 

Plan Self-Government for Puerto Ricans, Sept. 14, p. 9. 

Letter from Panama Canal Zone, Sept. 28, p. 5. 

French Possessions Break from Vichy, Dec. 14, p. 5. 

Birthday of Marti Celebrated in Cuba, Jan. 18, p. 4. 

Martinique: Problem of the Caribbean, April 19, p. 4. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the Caribbean countries would you prefer 
to visit? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What must be done to give the people of the Carib- 
bean a happier life? 

3. Should Puerto Rico be given the right to secede from 
the United States, if she desires? Why or why not? 
Fact Questions 

1. When did we buy the Virgin Islands (give the gen- 
eral period, not the exact date)? 

2. Which Latin-American nation was settled by the 
French? 

3. Why is the Dominican Republic offering a new home 
to refugees? 

NEXT WEEK—Canada and Alaska. 


[Continued on next page] 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


The coal strike is one of the most serious developments 
on the home front during this war. In discussing it, your 
pupils should take note of these topics: the necessity of 
all-out production for Victory; labor’s no-strike pledge; the 
rising cost of living; equality of sacrifice; the danger of 
inflation; patriotism of the miners (whose sons and brothers 
are in the armed forces); attitude of the miners’ leaders; 
action of the Government, in taking-over the mines. 

Pupils should be led to take a thoughtful approach to 
the question, and not one based on a “snap judgment” of 
one kind or another. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the miners are right in striking for 
higher wages at this time? Why or why not? 

2. What is the cause of the miners’ demand for higher 
wages? 

3. Are you in favor of one year’s training for youth, in 
Army camps and factories, after the war? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

4. Do you think the Polish government-in-exile acted 
as an ally toward Russia, or as an enemy? 

5. Did Russia do the right thing in breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish government-in-exile? Why 
or why not? 


Fact Questions 


1. What chain of islands are Kiska and Attu a part of? 

2. What group of islands, guarding the Japanese base of 
Truk, did we bomb? 

3. What does “djebel” mean? 

4. In what country is Pont du Fahs? 

5. What incident caused Russia to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Polish government-in-exile? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does “free trade in ideas” help to make a better 
world? 

2. Do you agree with Oliver Wendell Holmes that “the 
best test of truth is the power to get itself accepted”? Why 
or why not? 

3. Why did Oliver Wendell Holmes support the Univer- 
sity in Exile? 

Fact Questions 

1. In what state was Oliver Wendell Holmes born? 

2. Who was his father? 

3. In what war did he take part as a young man? 

4. Who appointed him to the Supreme Court? 

5. What is the ‘eae of the University in Exile, which 
Holmes supported 


WAPPING BILLY—pp. 10, 11 
The editors feel that this excerpt from a book by a 


British author is unusually well written. English teachers 
may wish to use it as the basis for an exercise in descrip- 
tive writing. Pupils should read carefully the description 
of the storm, noting the author's use of sense-images; then 
they may be — to write compositions describing 
storms, fires, etc., trom their own experience, 

The liberal use of nautical terms in the story calls for 
word-study. Let pupils underline the nautical terms, and 
attempt to define them. The pupils’ answers should then 
be checked with a dictionary. 

Here are some of the words that should be included: 
tiller—lever to turn a rudder for steering; weeping—water 
oozing in through a hole; hatch—an opening on the deck 
leading to the hold; seam—a visible junction between two 





parts; plank—a timber carried around a vessel's hull that 
covers and fastens the timber-heads; caulk—to make tight, 
as a boat’s seams, by plugging with soft material; boom— 
a spar holding the foot of the fore-and-aft sail; cabin—a 
compartment of a boat for living quarters; deck—a platform 
extending horizontally across a vessel. 

The plight of Norway under Axis control has been drama- 
tized in three excellent motion pictures. We suggest a dis- 
cussion of Commandos Strike at Dawn, Edge of Darkness 
and The Moon Is Down, for background material on Nor- 
way under the Nazi yoke. 


Discussion Questions . 


1. What was your most exciting experience in a boat? 

2. What does this story show about the spirit of Nor- 
wegians? 

. Describe the character of the old British salt, Wapping 
Billy. 

4. What kind of Fire Drill is described in the story? 

5. For whom was the boat, Haakon, named? 


Fact Questions 
1. Why were Rudy and Hertha going to England? 
How was the leak in the boat plugged? 
What is the meaning of “Wapping”? 
Who was Hurry? 
What was the name of the boat? 


PAN-AMERICAN CLUBS 


Teachers who stress Pan-American materials will be in- 
terested in this announcement, which we quote from Edu- 
cation for Victory: 

“The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations 
has recently added to its staff Esther Brown, who will give 
special attention to Pan-American club work and other 
inter-American extracurricular activities. Miss Brown has 
been a student, teacher, and club adviser in the other 
American republics as well as in the United States. Re- 
quests for information, or for copies of the club materials 
which are now being assembled under her direction, should 
be addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.” 

The same issue 0f Education for Victory tells of mes- 
sages_to the school children of the United States from 
pupil groups in Venezuela and Mexico. The Venezuelan 
message emphasized that brotherhood among nations can 
be achieved only when the citizens of each nation are 
educated from childhood to consider the people of other 
nations as brothers. The youth of Venezuela feel bound 
by bonds “as strong as the rocks of the Andes” to their 
American fellow students. 

The message from Mexico spoke of “a movement that 
will make us child-friends today and citizen-friends in the 
years to come.” 


ae © 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 

HEADLINE NEWS: b, b, c. 

MEXICO: b, ec, a. 

CARIBBEAN ISLANDS: F, B, F, D, I, B, U, D, U, L 

CENTRAL AMERICA: Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Panama. y . 

BUILDERS OF AMERICA: U. S. Supreme Court, Doctor 
and Author, Theodore Roosevelt. 


Answers to News X-Word, Page 15 
ACROSS: l-llama; 5-tin; 7-irk; 9-tractor; 12-idea; 18-W. L; 
14-tenet; 16-no; 17-gray; 18-faun; 19-oh; 20-spank; 23-io; 24- 
Orel; 26-channel; 29-icy; 30-son; 31-exist. 
DOWN: 2-lard; 3.mica; 4-art; 6-in; 8-Korean; 9-Tientsin; 10- 
AEF; 11-Mitchell; 13-we; 14-Truk; 15-N. Y.; 17-Gandhi; 18- 
Po; 21-to; 22-urn; 24-onyx; 25-eels; 27-ace; 28-exist. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Wer Words: Recommended Pronuncia- 
tions, by W. Cabell Greet, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. List of about 4,000 
names, plus notes on pronunciation of 
names in certain languages and preferred 
forms of disputed English words. Published 
for Columbia Broadcasting System. (Co- 








THE CRITICS SAY: 


This book shows its weight as a constructive 
and important contribution to a nation that 
desperately strives to win a people’s war and 
as desperately hopes to consolidate that victory 
in a people’s peace. It should be read. 
Julius H. Klyman, 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
One cannot deny the power of the indictment 
. . . &m unusually valuable, interesting and 
significant study. 


lumbia University Press, $1.50. ) PIC grater Mile 4 
* ¢« @ At once serious and urbane .. . the author's 


fairmindedness is obvious. 


Just for Sport, by William R. Wood, 
Francis L. Bacon, and David Cameron. 
Anthology of stories and articles about 
sports and a attractive for class- 
room use or leisure reading. (J. B. Lippin- 
ott Company, list price $1.60.) 


Isaac Stone, { 

Washington Post. i 

His judicious chronicle of official blindness, 

timidity, self-deception and downright nonsense 
is magnificent. 





Tames H. Powers, ; 
Boston Globe. 


THIS BOOK FREE! amt 














Speech: A High School Course, by 
Sarett, Foster, and McBurney. A textbook 
overing speech composition, public 


speech, and interpretive speech. ( Hough- 4 * ‘ 
ton Mifflin Company, $1.84.) e Ri e O i 





Actual size 5%” by 7%” 


4 | 
i od English, by Canby, i 
pda tented teem. alk aoe Ihe State Depa rfment i 


of a Modern English Course. Upper high 


school grades. Emphasis on logical think- (A CONDENSED EDITION WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION) ! 
ing, effective expression, discrimination in Here is a book of timely importance to every thinking American .. . iy 
reading, efficient use of library, under- who wants to know the answers to these questions: i 


standing of contemporary scene, correla- 
tion of English with other classes, and 


Who is the State Department? ip 


review of grammar, punctuation, etc. Is it helping or hindering a democratic victory? q 
(Macmillan, $1.68.) Is it capable of shaping a real peace after the war? ; 
eee How did American oil get into Rommel’s tanks? ! 

Mesic tn-Aaiettogn Schools, by Jentes 1, What really happened at St. Pierre and Miquelon? . 1 

Mursell. Book on the teaching of music, How did the State Department get Hitler’s permission to send ty 

to emphasize its eternal values in times of food to French North Africa? } 

turmoil. (Silver Burdett Company, $2.60. ) Would the problem of the State Department be solved by 4 

eee simply “tossing out the men at the top”? . 

The Model Plane Annual, by Cooke and Originally published last Fall, “The Riddle of the State Department,” i 
Davidson. Photographs and text covering by Robert Bendiner, created a stir in official Washington. Now we have | 


all aspects of the educational hobby. 


rinted a special, condens diti i i - 
able Menude ual Os 02.50.) p p ndensed edition, with a new introducton by Mr 


Bendiner. The book, in Reader's Digest size, is printed on white antique 
stock, and bound in an attractive three-color cover. 


Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering, Our Offer to Scholastic Readers: | i 
by Roland C. Geist. Complete handboo 


one othe few forms of recreation sel |] AV COPY OF THIS BOOK FREE! i 
ee cee with 34 WEEKS of | 


Intercultural Education in American 


Schools, by pean ap Cole. First of THE = +9) ff 
an important series volumes on b- 
lems of race and culture, red by the y lf j 7, Z O”W7 fo r only 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


























Proposed objectives and methods. ( Harper AMERICA’S LEADING LIBERAL WEEKLY SINCE 1865 

& Brothers, $2.) 2 ae oe oe Ge Oe Oe ae Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe ee Oe Oe eS ee ee ee ee ‘ 
a le Si, Ccaeet Ce Sen =] 

becca Lingenfelter. Especially for girls - The Nation . 1 \ 

with no special training. (Harcourt, Brace | 1 55 Fifth Avenue nN : ) 

& Co., New York City, $1.75.) : New York City : 
— = : Please send me 34 weekly is- cee 4 i - 

Psychology You Can Use, by William H. | 1 sues of The Nation. And send : 

Roberts. Non-technical explanation of the |! me at once a free copy of “The | ©" ——Hete——— ‘| 

work of psychologists. (Harcourt, Brace , Riddle of the State Department.” Conedten and forvign postage, T00 extre. 1 ee 

& Co., $2.) ' I enclose $2. 4 mI 
























































Fx OM YOUR E \ 
many letters we my 
know that you would \ 

like this headline to be our 

motto for the fall term, since 

you obtain best results from long enough in advance to cope 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES with wartime transportation delays 


: : and meet your deadline, send your 
only when you have enough tentative order today. Remember, 
copies, and have them in time yr first fall issue goes to press 
for your important opening ses-__ right after Labor Day, before your 
sions. And, like our cheerful order mailed when the new term 
chef, we are anxious to comply starts could possibly reach us. 


and “serve you right” with — Help us to “serve you right”—on 
prompt shipments of the coming’ time, by reserving your fall copies 
richly packed fall issues. today. Remember, you may revise 


, ; your advance tentative reservation 
Creer ere int” our press after using three fall issues. NOW, 
and your desk, which can only be while you think of it, fill out and 
avoided by careful advance plan- mail either this handy coupon or 
ning by both of us. the order card bound in this issue. 
This means that in order for us We know you'll be glad you did so, 
to set aside your fall copies by 
planning an accurate paper -ra- 
tioned pros run, you —— — SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
us, now, the approximate number 
of copies you'll need. And, so that SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
we can mail your reserved copies WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


TE 5-17-43 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
430 Kinnerd Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
1 expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC 


MAGAZINES in September. On @ SEMIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
TENTATIVE BASIS giving me the - 
or ___ WORLD WEEK 


te change my order in any way 

using ¢ first 3 issues, please send 

me appronimately: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 er more. 
Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 
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School 





Address 





City State 





The approximate enrollment ef my school Is: Boys 
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Baden-Powell, by E. E. Reynolds. Offi- 
cial biography of founder of Boy Scouts. 
(Oxford University Press, $2.75.) 


A Second Course in Algebra, by N. J. 
Lennes. Revised edition, in continuity wit 
A First Course in Algebra. Textbook. 
(Macmillan Company, New York City, 
list price, $1.80.) 





Basic Electricity, by Beauchamp and 
Mayfield. Follows War Department and 
U. S. Office of Education specifications. 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, list 
price, $1.60.) 

2 7 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Fred 
R. Miller. Pre-induction course following 
outline issued by War Department. (D. C. 
Heath, $1.) 


Handbook of Life Insurance, by Kelsey 
and Daniels. Non-technical discussion, of 
interest to teachers of social and economic 
problems. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 

a eo 3 

Politics and Political Organizations in 
America, by Theodore W. Cousens. Text- 
book for course in American Political Par- 
ties. (Macmillan, $4.) 


Cooperative Effort in Schools to Im- 
prove Reading, by William S. Gray ($2) 
and Books and Library Reading for Pupils 
of the Intermediate Grades, by vangeline 
Colburn ($1.50). Recent monographs. 
(University of Chicago, Department of 


Education. ) 
2 * * 


Spice and Scent: Herbs in Fact and 
Fancy, by Lee Maril. For young people; 
non-technical. Complete catalogue descrip- 
tion of each herb, together with story and 
illustration. (Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York City, $1.75.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets: Workers and 
Bosses Are Human: Evllective Bargaining 
at Work, by T. R. Carskadon (No. 76). 
Women at Work in Wartime, by Katharine 
Glover (No. 77). The Airplane and To- 
morrow's World, by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert (No. 78). (Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. ) 


Children Object! by Sabra Holbrook. 
Story of community service jobs under- 
taken by more than 3000 youngsters be- 
longing to Youthbuilders, Inc., as told by 
their executive director. (Viking Press, 
New York City, $2.) 


Your Community: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, Welfare, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. Of interest to teachers 
of social studies and directors of Victory 
Corps Courses in Community Service. 
( Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
85c. ) 

~ oS a 

Social Work Yearbook, 1943, edited by 

Russell H. Kurtz. Authoritative record of 
activities and of na- 
po state a etme Sage 





Foundation, $3.25. 
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LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the April 19-24 issue, page 6, you 
said that Chile was the only South 
American country not touching Brazil. 
That is not true. Ecuador does not touch 
Brazil either. 

Raymond Bell 


Sixth Grade 
Jermyn, Pa. 


It is true that on our map and most other 
maps, Ecuador does not touch Brazil. 
However, Ecuador herself claims an area 
that would give her a border with Brazil. 
Colombia also claims this area, and Peru 
laims part of it. 

Other sharp-eyed readers who caught us 
up on this statement were Thomas Rund, 
1B, Randallstown School, Randallstown, 
Md.; Dale Ruff, 8th Grade, J. K. Baxter 
School, Canton, O.; Moreno Robins, Jeff 
Carter, Kay Christensen, and Walter Manis 
f Hinckley, Vt.; Charles Thibado, Grade 
6, Inlet Public School, Inlet, N. Y.; Charles 
Starkins, Class 8A, P. S. 108, Queens, 
N. Y.; Martin Stein, The Bronx, N. Y.; 
Billy Peterson and Henry Alloway, Grade 
8, Cherokee School, Turley, Okla.; Murray 
Merrill, Tommy Benett, Junior Hunter, of 
8th Grade History Class, Dexter High 
School, Dexter, Mich.; Betty Wright, Grade 
6, Holcomb School, Southington, Conn.; 
Reginald Rose, of Southington, Conn.— 
Editor. 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


Our 7A Class would like for you to 
explain this sentence in “Life in Latin 
America,” April 19-24 Junior Scholastic, 
page 4: “When the Yumbo wants a 
pineapple he climbs a tree.” 

We have looked it up in encyclo- 
pedias and found no pineapple that 
grows on a tree. 

Jean McGee 


Elmwood Place Junior High 
Elmwood Place, Ohio 


The pineapple is a low cactus-like plant. 
Our error was also caught by. Don Brown, 
7th Grade, Parkview School, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mildred Schmitt, 7th Grade, Morris- 
town, Ariz.—Editor. 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I would like to call your attention to 

a mistake in the March 22-27 issue. 
You said that General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest was a Union cavalry leader. He 
was a Confederate cavalry leader. My 
grandfather fought under General 
Forrest. 
Jim Sparkman 

Minden, La. 

' Thanks, Jim, for this correction of our 
error in history. It was also found by Fred 
Dilworth of Harrisonburg High School, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; William Pierce of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Miss Lucile von der 











Leith, Augusta, Ga.—Editor. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO with a 
guy like this? He’s a natural born 
ball player. He’d be tops if he 
tried hard enough. But he just 
hasn’t learned how important 
training and proper nourishment 
can be to an athlete’s career. For 
one thing, he rates a razz from us 
for being a full-fledged “Break- 
fast Dodger.” Wouldn’t you think 
somebody would tell him the facts 
about Wheaties — “Breakfast of 
Champions?” 

You see, a good nourishing 
breakfast belongs on every ath- 
lete’s daily schedule. That’s espe- 
cially true today when we all want 
to be in top shape to help our 
country. And could you ask for a 





| Breakfast Dodger 


strikes out! 




















better training dish than the one 
which hundreds of famous ath- 
letes swear by? It’s that nourish- 
ment winner, a big bowlful of 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” with plenty of milk or cream 
and fruit. 

Here’s real food power for you, 
including all the well known es- 
sential nourishment of real whole 
wheat. Wheaties are a true whole 
grain cereal, extra valuable in 
wartime because we’ve got to 
count pretty heavily on whole 
grain foods to help keep us going 
till victory. 

How about a “Breakfast of 
Champions” for you tomorrow 
morning? Now that we all want 
to deliver champion performance 
every day, you owe yourself a real 
training breakfast dish from now 
on. Get Wheaties from your gro- 
cer today. Wheaties are made by 
General Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions" 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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This is the story of a Norwegian girl, 
Hertha Larsen, and her younger 
brother, Rudy, who escape to England 
to avoid being sent to a Nazi youth 
training center. 

Together with their dog, Hurry, ef 
cross the stormy waters of the Nort 
Sea in the sailing cutter* Haakon. The 
boat is skilfully managed by the old 
salt, Wapping Billy. His name is taken 
from a section of London called Wap- 
ping. 

Now go on with the story below 
one episode of their exciting voyage to 
London. 


spine sat up, rubbing her eyes. 
It was difficult for a moment to 
remember what she was doing, why 
she wasn’t in her own bed at home. 

“Come up here and take a hold of 
the tiller,” Billy called down to her 
“She's weeping something cruel.” 

Weeping? He meant leaking. So 
she was, the poor Haakon! There 
was water washing backwards and 
forwards on the floor now, a couple 
of inches of it; a lot more had come 
in since Hertha had fallen asleep. 

She held the Haakon to her course 
as Billy directed her, but she didn’t 
find it easy. After what seemed a 
very long time Billy's yellow oilskin 
appeared at the hatch. 

“She's doin’ more than weep. She's 
got a leak.” 

“Can you plug it?” 

“Nope. Seas knock me plugs out 
again.” 

“Then I'll come and bail,” said 
Hertha cheerfully. 

“Got to do more'n bail. She got a 
proper leak right along a seam I 





“Wapping Billy” is a condensed chapter 
from the book We'll Meet in England, by 
Kitty Barne, and is used here by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 


From We'll Meet in England, 
Our Gold Seal Book for May 


By Kitty Barne 


tried me soft pitch, the seas come 
along and slap! it’s out again. Now 
I've stuffed in a bit of sailcloth, but 
it pulls and the plank’'ll work if we 
leave it be.” 

“Well, if you can't caulk it we've 
got to bail, haven’t we? There's noth- 
ing else to do. I'll wake up Rudy and 
he caa help.” 

“You'll wake up the boy right 
enough, but it'll not be to bail. Put 
that Rudy boy over the side with a 
lump of that soft pitch what you 
brought along, that’s what we got to 
do. He can rub it in from outside 
and the sea'll give it a slap the right 
way and ’elp it stick, see? Likely it'll 
hold.” 


— waited for a fairly quiet 
moment, then dived into the 
heaving sea. A wave received him 
and landed him neatly back again on 
the deck like a ball returned by a 
tennis player. He lay there like a 
fish, spluttering and gasping for a 
moment or two; then he dived again 
and swam a few yards, only to be 
washed against the side of the 
Haakon, nowhere near the leak. 

They hauled him up on deck 
again, dodging the swinging boom. 
Thank heaven for the life-line, 
thought Hertha, and she went care- 
fully over every knot in it—if it broke 
they'd never get him back, that was 
quite certain. 

Rudy sat up, his wind back, full of 
fight as ever. He slid gingerly over 
the side, hanging on to his line, and 
dived down to come up trium- 
phantly shouting through chattering 
teeth that he'd found the place. The 
bit of sailcloth was sticking out a 
mile. He’d shoved in his pitch on 
either side, or rather thought he had. 
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He wasn’t too sure. His hands were 
getting stiff. 

“You've had enough,” said Hertha 
decidedly. “Take the line off him, 
Billy, and put it on me.” 

The side of the Haakon loomed 
black beside her. It was like climb- 
ing down, instead of up, a prison 
wall. She pushed the putty in more 
firmly, came up to breathe in a com- 
parative lull, and went down again 
to finish it off. 

“That's the girl,” Billy said ap- 
provingly when he got her back to 
the cabin. “That's the pair of yer— 
stuck to it like proper Norways, you 
did. And you've done it grand. Look, 
not a drop comin’ through ‘ardly— 
but, my word, you'll be black and 


blue come tomorrow.” 


UICK as a lizard he shot out a 

hand and grabbed her, forcing 
her down behind him, where there 
was a rope to hang on to. Then he 
jerked his face forward as if to say, 
“Look what's coming. . . .” 

Rain! Hertha had never dreamt 
there could be such rain. Down it 
came like a thick, grey curtain, blot- 
ting out the hatch, Rudy’s face, and 
everything else. It poured into the 
well and rushed into the cabin in a 
stream. It was rain that.-knocked the 
sense out of you. It came out of the 
sky, not in drops, but in solid steel 
rods of grey water. 

They were facing a grey moun- 
tain, bigger than any before. The 
Haakon plunged her nose bravely 
into it and started to climb. Up she 
went until she seemed to be stand- 
ing on end, up and up, till the moun- 
tain itself foamed and broke and 
came crashing on top of her. “Bail 
er, bail ‘er,” bellowed Billy. Their 
poor Haakon, she'd never stand 
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another like that—she’d fill and sink 


for certain. 

The water in the cabin wasn’t 
going down. They ought to be doing 
a sort of fire-drill, Hertha knew, in- 
stead of all this bumping about and 
falling over each other. But there 
was nothing to be done about it for 
the moment—she couldn’t make her 
voice heard above the noise. 

A worse slap than usual made the 
Haakon stagger and threw them 
both, buckets and all, on top: of 
Hurry, who half wagged his tail and 
half tried to bite them—poor dog, he 
didn’t know what to do next. But 
there they were in a tight bunch, 
and Hertha was able to shout “Let's 
do a fire-drill, Rudy—you know, 
Fire! Fire! Fire down below—” Rudy 
caught on at once. He nodded his 
head and signalled to her that he’d 
do the filling and she could do the 
tipping. He sang: 

Fire in the cook house, 

Fire in the gig, 

Fire in the galley, 

Roasting the pig. 

And she came in on Fire! Fire! Fire 
down below, Fetch a bucket of 
water, boys, Fire down below! as 
chorus. 

Then again a vast breaker went 
ravening past, roaring, throwing a 
sheet of water at them, solid as a 
waterfall. This time it came through 
the roof of the cabin, drenching 
everything, their mattresses and 
blankets, making Hurry howl like a 
banshee. 

Again Billy yelled “Bail!” in a wail, 
like an old goat a long w ay off—not 
that they needed to be wailed at. 
They had hardly stopped and now 
the water was up to their knees 
again. Back they went to their 
bucket song—“Fetch a bucket of 
water, boys, Fire down below.” 

Fire in the long boat, 

Fire in the hold, 

Fire in the strong room, 

Melting the gold. 

Then, almost suddenly, the gale 
spent itself. It began to wear off. The 
water ceased to come in. At last 
Hertha could say, “Come on, Rudy. 
Let's go up and have a look.” 

Billy was hauling in his sea-anchor 
out of the waste of enormous heav- 
ing swell. 

e ain't feedin’ the fishes this 
time,” he said. “What about a nice 
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PRIZE WINNERS in the 


Costume Design Division of the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


@ First Prize, Group 1 
School Dress, by Frances Swahey, 


Immaculata High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 










First Prize, Group 2 > 
Coat, by Harold H. Ritwo, Strau- 
benmuller Textile High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


@ GROUP 1—Students with 5 hours or less art study per week 


First Prize, two piece suit, $25—Bette Rheet, Broadway H.S., Seattle, Wash. 
Second Prize, $10—Virginia Bonda, Mackenzie H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Third Prize, '$5—Thelma Baxter, Wichita H.S. East,Wichita, Kan. 
First Prize, school dress, $25—Frances Swahey, Immaculata H. S., Chicago, IIL 
Second Prize, $10— Helen Armstrong, Berkeley H.S. . Berkeley, Calif. 
Third Prize, $5—Bett Laederach, Whiting H.S., Whiting, Ind. 
First Prize, coat, $25—Thomm Mason, Central H.S: of Needle Trades, New York, N. ¥Y. 
Second Prize, $10—Inez Chini, Girls’ Commercial H.S., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Third Prize, '$5—Shirley A. Menk, Wilson H.S., St. Paul, Minn. 


@® GROUP 2—Students with more than 5 hours art study per week 


First Prize, two piece suit, $25—Amelia Rizza, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize, $10—Betty Fischer, Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Third Prize, $5— —Margaret Campbell, Alvernia H.S., Chicago, Til. 

First Prize, school dress, $25—Kenneth Block, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New , N. ¥. 
Second Prize, $10—Frances Locascio, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N 
Third Prize, '$5—Wilma Skender, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize, party dress, $25—Jeanette Stone, Cass Technical HS., Detroit, Mich. 
Second Prize, $10—Gloria Baff, Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Third Prize, '$5—Lois Lawson, Cass Technical H. = Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize, coat, $25—Harold H. Ritwo, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y¥. 
Second Prize, '$10—Betty Jane Smarik, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Third Prize, $5—Grace Nettler, Straubenmuller Textile HS.. New York, i. Be 

Special Award, $5—Adella Katz, Morse Girls’ Vocational H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MORE PICTURES OF WINNING DESIGNS and information about how the wine 
ners were judged in a free leaflet. To receive it, write to— 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Army motor vehi- 
half-track cle with tractor treads 
in place of rear wheels. Mounts anti-tank 

F vetkatoneh guns. 


honorable discharge 


Release given to a U. S. Army soldier 
upon completion of his term of enlistment 
service with a consistently honest and 
faithful performance of his duty. 

(in si 


incident officer {!". 4‘: 


er). A civilian defense officer who takes 
charge of the immediate location where 


common WORDS OF WAR 





a bomb has fallen during an air raid. 


. . . T 
infiltrate he tient: 


defended lines of an opponent. 
s, informa- 


intelligence fv.) ony 


news and information of hor: value. 


in small 
iron rations * — not very ap- 
petizing but quite nourishing portions, is- 


sued to troops about to embark on a 
hazardous mission. 





From ‘‘The War Dictionary,"’ by Louise G. and Albe 
Parry. Consolidated Book Publishers Ine., Chicago, nin 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 











“SAY, AREYOU AS @ 
THIRSTY AS 1 AM?” Se 









“YES, LET’S TRY THAT COLD 
| DRINK, COCA-COLA. 
‘COKE’ THEY 
CALL IT.” 


Lote 








“I SAY, IT’S A 
THIRST-QUENCHER.” 
























( One of the things you od 
aaa “GREAT! LEAVES YOU | about in the news is how 





R. A. F. boys training in this 
country enjoy Coca-Cola. 
Many of them have dis- 
covered its goodness for 
the first time. Like you, they 
welcome that distinctive 
taste. And the refreshment 
that pleasantly goes into 
energy . . . refreshment 
that always reminds you 
that the only thing like 
Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself.” 





















WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


New War Inventions 





ERE are some new war inventions 
for use on the land, in the air, and 


on the sea: 
On Land. “Bingham’s Breakdown 
Lorry” recently made its appearance 


on the North African front. It is a 
superjeep of 52 tons, mounted on 10 
wheels—the largest non-combat vehicle 
in service. It is used to repair trains 
and railroad tracks. 

The lorry* is the invention of 4 
New York City subway manager, 
Major Sidney Bingham. It was _— 
in Londom in 11 days. It is driven b 
Diesel engine, and carries a crew o 1. 

With 360 tools, including huge 
hydraulic jacks and grappling hooks, 
the lorry is ready for any emergency. 
It can even lift a locomotive and set it 
back on the tracks! 

Iw the Air. The Yankee Doodle, an 
advanced training plane built by Fair- 
child, is made entirely of wood, except 
for metal landing gear and engine 

arts. And the wood used in the Ya 
eodie 1 is molded by radio waves! * 

Wood is molded by heating it and 
bending it. Ordinary methods of heat- 
ing sometimes result in uneven wood, 
which cannot be used in planes. In 
steam furnaces, the outer layers of 
wood are often burned, while the inner 
layers remain cool—just like a piece of 
meat cooked over too hot a fire. 

If the wood is heated in a slow oven, 
it may dry out and break. 

High frequency radio waves proved 
to be the answer to this problem. The 
waves can pierce through all layers of 
wood and heat them evenly under 
pressure in 15 minutes. 

On the Sea. The Nazis have about 
300 U-boats ready to prey on our 
shipping this summer. Uncle Sam is 
answering this menace with new ships 
called DEs. 

The DE, or destroyer escort, is a 
cross between the British corvette* 
and a destroyer. It costs only half as 
much as a destroyer to build. DEs can 
be turned out in four months. 

The DE is small, very fast, and 
armed with anti-aircraft guns and sur- 
face guns. It has meet tubes and 
carries depth charges. DEs will take 
over the ~~ of escorting transports 
and cargo ships, thus releasing de- 
stroyers for combat duties. 

Helicopters will also be used against 

U-boats. They will hover over one spot 
in the water, looking for subs. 
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HIGH JINKS 















W AS only a bird in a gilded cage. 

The raucous* strains of this 

mournful song could be heard even 

above the roar of the motor, and to be 

honest I don’t know which was the 

least musical—the engine or my ob- 
server. 

It was during an instructor’s school 
course at Gunter Field. We had reached 
the advanced stages of our training, 
which consisted of team rides.~and it 
was the custom for one candidate in- 
structor to pilot from the rear seat and 
the other to observe from the front 
seat, 

That morning I was up on a team 
wide practicing chandelles* and lazy 
eights.* My observer had just finished 
an hour of practice and was taking it 
easy. 

Every now and then he would burst 
into song—if you could call it singing. 
Pretty soon he decided that the acous- 
tics* were not very good for his one- 
man audience so he picked up the mic- 
rophone and switched to interphone.* 

It was all right as long as he stuck to 
ballads, but after a while he switched 
to “Pop Goes the Weasel” and began 
keeping time with the stick. We both 
began to laugh, and I pretended to 
switch him onto the radio, but he was 
watching the switch. 

At this moment, for some reason, I 
happened to look ahead. Coming right 
at us was a three-ship formation, and 
the laugh froze in my throat. I jammed 
the stick forward and kicked all the 
right rudder I could. When I looked 
back the formation had scattered like 
ducks at the roar of a hunter’s gun. 

It is clear that we both were at 
fault. Since that day I have realized 
that flying a plane is a full-time job. 


From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 











Can a boy 
see this far 
ahead? 


We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 






WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
You KNOW IT I$ 
THE ORIGINAL 
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Scholastic Awards Winners Named 


The judges have completed their 
work in the Nineteenth Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards, and the winners have 
been selected. The Awards consist of 
competitions by high school and junior 
high school students,-in the fields of 
Visual Arts, Literature, Journalism, and 
Music. Prizes in War Bonds and Stamps, 
cash, and scholarships are awarded for 
the winning work. 

This year most of the contestants 
chose patriotic subjects, such as the 
Global War, the Four Freedoms, and 
the Home Front. The front cover of 
this issue of Junior Scholastic is one of 
the winning photographs, by LeRoy 
Gorin of New York City. It shows a 









WORLDS SMALLEST AIR MAIL 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


LARGEST map 











to study your 
LU Che stamps with. Free 

- Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries 
A real bargain, only 5e with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Com- 
‘\ pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





‘\ 
‘ 
is Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
saa\ quality. Reasonable prices from S5c up. Write }Y 
® today. Dept. P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
















AND DISCOVER... 


for yourself the trick of handling every 
situation from interviewing a top band 
leader for the school rag to pepping up a 
party thot’s doing a dead-man’s float. 
How? Follow the fun-filled adventures of 
Bib and Tuck, brother and sister in Jeffer- 
son Junior High. Bounce along with the 
daily doin’s of these swell American kids. 

You'll enjoy reading every 
one of the 19 BIB and TUCK 
stories in this big 64 page book. 

. costs ONLY 25¢ oa copy. 

Gang up with your friends 
and order 10 of more copies 
through your teacher and it'll 
. cost ONLY T5€ each. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Division of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed please find for — 
copies of the 64 page BIB & TUCK Book. 


Nome 
Address wanting _— 
City State 





























Enclose cash, check or money - order. 





group of boys studying the parts of a 
model plane. 

Junior Scholastic readers entered the 
competition in all the various fields. 
In Photography, there was a special 
division (Group I) for pupils 15 years 
of age and under. Here are the winners 


in this Group: 


A—General (No Artificial Lighting) 
First Prize; $50: Gloria Buchah, 15, St. Jean 
Baptiste School, N. Y. C, Teacher, Sr. Gertrude. 


Second Prize, $25: Lewis L. Casor, 14, Wood- 
bridge (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Blumberg. 


Third Prize, $15: Robert Burns, 14, Struthers 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Myron Case. 


B—Artificial 
(The General Electric Co., Sponsor) 
First Prize, $50: Martin Iger, 15, Met. Voc. 


H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, M. J. Saltzman. 


Second Prize, $25: Bertrand Rubin, 14, Met. 
Voc. H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Hertzig. 


Third Prize, $15: Robert Burns, 14, Struthers 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Myron Case. 


C—Flashlight 


(The Kalart Company, Sponsor) 
First Prize, $25: Phillips Butler, 15, Scranton 
(Pa.) Central H. S. Teacher, W. S. Davis. 


Second Prize, $15: Ivan Scherr, 15, Bainbridge 
H. S., Richmond, Va. 

Third Prize, $10: LeRoy Gorin, 14, Jr. H. S. 
100, N. Y. C. Teacher, Alfred D. Beck. 


The best work in the Art Division is 
on display at the National High School 


Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from May 9 to 30. 
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Champ Drives “Jeep”: At the wheel is 12 
Manhasset, N. Y., who led the nation’s pupils by selling $15,070 worth 
of War Bonds and Stamps. Officials of Willys-Overland Motors invited 
him to visit Toledo. Jerry's passenger is Red Housman, ace test driver. 


"Jeep" (Peep) Drive 
Goes Over the Top 


Boys and girls of America’s schools 
went over the top in the Spring War 
Savings Drive. They sold enough War 
Bonds and Stamps to buy more than 
10,000 “jeeps” and 100 war planes. 

The word “jeeps” is printed inside 
quotation marks because it was really 
a that were bought. A peep is 
smaller than a jeep. The U. S. Treasury 
Department decided to call them 
“jeeps” because that name is firmly 
fred in the public mind. Using the 
term “jeep” gave more punch and pep 
to the Spring Drive. 

The price of a “jeep” (really a peep) 
during this drive was $900. A certifi- 
cate was awarded to each school that 
sold $900 worth of War Bonds and 
Stamps. But if you're planning to start 
a new drive, you must raise $1165. The 
price of a “jeep” (peep) has gone up, 
because it’s an improved new model. 

The Spring Drive came to a close in 
most schools on Minute Man Day, April 
19. This day is the annivérsary of the 
battles of Lexington and ‘Concord. 

Various methods were used to push 
the Spring Drive over the top. A Jeep- 
a-Month Club was started at Technical 
High School, Omaha, Nebr. At Cole 
Junior High School, Denver, Colo., any 
pupil who sold a $100 Bond or $75 
worth of Stamps was awarded the title 
of “General.” 
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notice? It says ‘No Fishing Here. 
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ACROSS <—~ 
1. South American beast of burden. 
5. Foremost product of Bolivia. 
7. Annoy. 
9. Agricultural vehicle. 
12. Notion. 
13. West Indies. 4 
14. A doctrine or principle. 
16. Not any. 
17. Blend of black and white. 


. A half-human god of the woods. 

. An exclamation of surprise. 

. To whip in punishment. 

. Chemical symbol for ionium. 

. City between Moscow and Kharkov. 
. A strait or narrow sea. 

. Covered with ice. 

. Male child. 

. To be. 


. Rendered hog’s fat. 


. Shiny, scaly mineral. 


Craft. 


. Within. 
. Native of peninsula conquered by 


Japan in 1894. 


. Port in NE China now held by Japan. 
. American Expeditionary Force. 

. General who saw future of airpower. 
. You and I. 

. Greatest Japanese base in Pacific. 


New York. 
Indian leader who tasted for 21 days. 
Fourth note of scale. 


. River in north Italy. 

. Vase. 

. Precious stone with bands of colors. 
. Snake-like fish (pl.). 

. Outstanding military aviator. 


. Depart. 





Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-of; 3-riot; 6-Rome; 8-right; 10- 
A.M.A.; 13-Franco; 14-ti; 15-tin; 16-shoe; 18- 
Lenin; 21-chips; 22-Avon; 23-foe; 24-re; 25-island; 
26-ask; 28-about; 30-Tojo; 3l-eons; 32-St. 

DOWN: 2-fry 3-remain; 4-or; 5-Timoshenko; 7- 
Martinique; 9-Trieste; 11-Ann; 12-malaria; 14-top; 
17-H.1.; 19-eve; 20-no; 21-coasts; 23-Fla.; 27-SOS; 
29-to, 


Roundabout 
Old Lady: “Which platform for the 


London train?” 


Porter: “Turn to the left and you'll 


be right.” 


Lady: “Don’t be impertinent, my 


man.” 


Porter: “All right then, turn to the 


right and you'll be left.” 


Peggy Ann Whitley. McIntosh School. Albany. Ga 


Something Fishy 
Angry Farmer: “Don’t you see the 


7” 


Angler: “There must be some mis- 


take. I’m catching plenty.” 


Dick Ronald, 7th Grade, Muskogee, Okla 


Joke of the Week 





We thought the best joke was this 
one about United Nations whopper 
swappers, sent in by Douglas Resinger, 
551 Glenwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


American Sailor: “Battleships! Why, 
the flagship of our navy is so big that 
the captain goes around the deck in a 
jeep.” 

British Sailor: “You ought to see our 
flagship. It’s so big that the cook has 
to go through the stew in a submarine, 
to see if the potatoes are cooked.” 
























Bringing them back alive 


HIS SUMMER you can get just as 
many swell pictures as you ever 
did . 
... but you'll have to make every 
shot count! 


Remember—the Army and Navy 
and Industry need a lot of film. 


So, don’t take pictures helter- 
skelter and get three or four “dead” 
ones in each Toll. That’s waste! In- 
stead, take your time. Make sure of 
your picture before you shoot. See if 
you can’t get eight perfect pictures 
out of every roll of film. 


You'll probably end up the Sum- 


mer with more good pictures than 
ever before ... and on fewer rolls of 
film! 

Of course, you'll want to use the 
only film that’s guaranteed: “Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 
—Agfa Ansco Film. Ask for it by 
name. 





Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 











Keep your eye on Ansco-—first with the finest 
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Here’s one sacrifice that 


There is one small sacrifice on the home front of this 
Tl ll f the home front of tl 
war that is being asked especially of you. 

The manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 
and outdoor sports has been stopped and you are being 


, i” 
asked to £0 uu ithout ! 


This is one sacrifice that Awrts. For canvas shoes 
are just about as important to millions of athletes 


and sports enthusiasts, as moccasins to an Indian. 


But there is a big reason for this sacrifice. The 
reason i» a matter of life and death,—perhaps to an 


older brother, or next door neighbor in the service. 


Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man 
life rafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for 


FILL UP YOUR WAR STAMP BOOK—BUY 


hurts 


our planes, can be made from the rubber not being 
used in canvas shoes usually made for millions of 
boys and girls. 


The game in which these things are used is no 
sport. They play that game for keeps... and that’s why 
America’s younger sportsmen are gladly taking this 
sacrifice in stride. 
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Hood Rubber Co, 





